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THE EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
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regard to 






ISAPPOINT- 

ing both as 
to the num- 
ber of ex- 
hibits and as 
to the quali- 
ty of what 
Such must be the verdict in 
the exhibition of American 
Pottery and Porcelain, opened in Phila- 
delphia, at Memorial Hall, Fairmount 
Park, on October 16th. This, however, 
does not prevent its being both interesting 
and important ; interesting because, small as it is, and incomplete, it yet shows clearly 
enough the general aim of our potters and decorators ; important, because it is a first 
move — at least we do not remember any other — in the direction of finding out where 
we stand in the matter of manufacturing and decorating pottery, and in encouraging 
those who are working for the advancement of the art. 

The failure to make a larger exhibition is not the fault of the directors of the 
museum. Every effort was put forth to secure the co-operation of manufacturers 
and of all persons interested in the art, whether professionally or as amateurs. The 
amateurs make the most important showing ; on the part of the manufacturers 
there is little or nothing that is new or even interesting, unless we except the exhibit 
of the Rookwood Pottery ; but this, though interesting, contains nothing whatever 
that is new ; all the forms, glazes, and colors arc such as we are already familiar with 
in the show-rooms of the Messrs. Collamore — the agents of the pottery in this city. 

It follows that it would be wasted time to attempt an examination of this exhibition 
in detail. In some instances there are exhibits that have no claim to notice on any 
ground : that of one lady, for example, who fills a large case with specimens of im- 
ported ware which she declares herself ready to decorate on demand, or to teach 
pupils how to decorate it. The case contains no example of the lady's capacity, nor 
does she exhibit any of her pupils' work. It must be added that, although the case 
in which this exhibit is placed is one of the four principal cases in the central hall, it is 
not mentioned in the catalogue. 

The exhibit of Messrs. Grunewald & Busher, of Chicago, contains some of the 
most finished painting in the rooms, but it is not marked by the slightest originality, 
and has nothing to recommend it on artistic grounds. Painting natural flowers on 
china is not decoration, but in no single instance in this exhibition is there any 
evidence that this principle is understood. The. greater number of the exhibits are 
simply attempts, more or less successful, to copy the colors and forms of flowers as 
one might do to illustrate a book on this, that or the other species. There is, as 
we have said, no understanding of the principles of decoration ; what is more is fatal 
that there is no natural feeling for decoration in these flower-paintings. 

The only evidence we were able to find of a feeling for decoration was in the 
pieces contributed by Miss Fanny Haynes, of this city, where the lettering of an 
English motto, or inscription, rather, was ingeniously modified to suit the character 
of the design of the pieces themselves. These two pieces were vases exactly similar 
in form, being cast in the same mould and only differing in their color. There was 
nothing original either in their form or in the pattern of the decoration, which was 
simply adapted, as acknowledged in the accompanying show-card, from Moorish 
work ; but around the upper part of the body ran an inscription in letters intended 
by their form to recall the inscriptions in Arabic character, either genuine or merely 
fantastic, which are found on Moorish vases and lamps as well as on other objects 
of Moorish design. There was a sobriety and harmony in these vases that were 
a relief to the eye and the mind in the midst of so much childish ostentation and 
barbaric love of gaudy color ; but it seems a small thing to be able to call out from 
all these exhibits nothing for praise but some simple lettering. 

A set of plates intended for after-dinner use have been decorated by Mrs. S. S. 
Frackelton, of Milwaukee, Wis., with studies from American feathers in gouache and 
enamel These plates were decorated as a commission from Mr. C. L. Colby, the 
President of the Wisconsin Central Railroad. The feathers are drawn with great 
accuracy and are very pretty objects in themselves, but a more absurd decoration for 
plates intended to be actually used cannot well be imagined. The same exhibitor 
sends a dozen plates with so-called " original " Moorish designs. We suppose that by 
the word " original " here we are to understand only that these arabesques, or inter- 
lacings, are not actually copied from Moorish patterns. That is unfortunately 
evident ; but still, as they are directly inspired by these patterns, there can be no 
originality in them. However, Mrs. Frackelton is not the only exhibitor who thinks 
that anything whatever painted on anything is " a design ;" and that if it be not 
actually copied from something else, it is entitled to be called " original." It is harsh 
to say it, but we believe it is strictly true that there is not, in the whole exhibition, a 



half dozen pieces that show any " design " whatever, and there is certainly no " origi- 
nality," unless oddity or queerness may be reckoned as originality. 

The Rookwood pottery is an especial sinner in this respect. The chief aim of this 
establishment, so far as the forms of its pieces are concerned, seems to be to get some- 
thing queer or startling. Hardly anything is naturally shaped. Most of the things 
look as if the notion of their forms were suggested by pieces that had been " crazed " 
in the baking. The small, unpretending things made by this pottery are the best. 
Some of the toilet sets are well designed and useful, and as handsome as anything in the 
market. Perhaps they may be thought a little too heavy for comfort. Lightness, 
if joined to strength, is a great recommendation in pottery intended for use. The 
colors and glazes of the Rookwood pottery deserve high praise ; if nothing else had 
been accomplished by all the labor and money that have been expended in this enter- 
prise than to demonstrate that we have clays and glazes as fine as can be produced 
anywhere, a most important service would have been rendered. But, for our own 
part, we could wish to see a more refined and educated taste brought to bear upon 
the employment of these materials. On attempting to purchase a small specimen of 
this work, we were pleased to be told that already the greater part of this exhibit was 
disposed of, and, as it proved, the piece we wanted had been appropriated by some 
one else. There can be no doubt, we should think, that so fine a manufacture will 
finally be successful as a business venture. Every American ought to do what he can 
to encourage it, for it is the most interesting experiment that has been attempted so 
far in this country in potteiy as an art. 

The tiles and slabs of Mr. J. B. Evans, of Trenton, New Jersey, are worthy of 
special mention for their excellence of manufacture. The designs are drawn and 
colored in a good, bold style — they make no pretension to originality, but commend 
themselves for simplicity and for good taste in selection. The figure-painting is too 
ambitious, but the same may be said of all the figure-painting here ; the coloring, too, 
of Mr. Evans's work is crude ; all that we praise his exhibit for is the good workman- 
ship that characterizes it. 

The laurels of the Messrs. Low would not let the Providential Tile Work of Trenton 
sleep, and Mr. Hansen has some clever imitations of these, to us, very tiresome tiles, 
with their coarse patterns and unmeaning heads. The glazes are excellent and the 
colors well managed, but the result is unfortunately only suited to the cheap houses 
that are being run up in all our cities, where everything is as showy and as striking as it 
can be made. 

Recurring for a moment to the subject of originality, we may instance the contents 
of Case 17, where we find six exhibits — one a breakfast set of twenty-two pieces — - 
and of each of them we are told that the " designs" are original, but that the " figures" 
are " d'apres" (plain English " after" would not serve I) this, that or the other artist- 
Boucher, Beyschlag, Penet, Pemeriowsky, etc. These figures are the main thing in the 
decoration of the pieces ; the " designs" or ornaments that accompany them are of 
the least importance. 

Owing to the shortness of the notice, the newness of the enterprise, and the apathy 
of manufacturers and amateurs alike, the exhibition turns out, by the fault of nobody 
in particular, to be almost entirely a local affair, representing a few States of the Union 
only. On analyzing the Catalogue we find thirty-eight exhibitors in all, and these 
represent nine States. Of these thirty-eight exhibitors, only eleven or twelve would 
appear to be manufacturers or professional potters, as distinguished from the amateurs. 
Of the thirty-eight, again, the addresses of fifteen are in Pennsylvania, six in New 
Jersey, six in New York and three in Maryland ; while three from Illinois, one from 
Wisconsin, one from Ohio, one from Massachusetts and two from Connecticut- 
eight in all— represent foreign parts, so to speak ! It is plain that not much variety is 
to be expected from an exhibition draining so small an area. And, in fact, monotony 
is the main reproach that is to be brought against the present exhibition— monotony of 
material and monotony of decoration. Of course it may be doubted whether, sup* 
posing the whole country had been swept by the committee, the result would have 
been very much more interesting. What strikes the visitor who has been ever so little 
of a traveller in Europe is the limited number of pastes employed and the fact that 
fine glazes are the exception. The Rookwood pottery is the only manufactory 
exhibiting here that has accomplished much of value in the use of our native clays 
and in the invention of glazes. The glazes of Mr. Evans of Trenton, though good 
of their kind, are, as we have said, less interesting from the fact that they are attempts, 
apparently, to rival the work of another manufacturer in his own field. The Chesa- 
peake Pottery Company, of Baltimore, is also deserving of praise for the effort it is 
making to find some other medium for decoration than the dreary white porcelain, 
either home-made or imported, that thus far is the chief reliance of our potters and 
decorators. The " Severn" ware of this enterprising company seems to us as unin- 
teresting a product as we remember to have seen. It was not born decorative, it has 
not found a way to achieve decorativeness, and the manufacturers have not succeeded 
in thrusting decorativeness upon it. And while the remaining articles exhibited by 
this firm are no doubt useful enough as stock, they have little claim upon consideration 
from an artistic point of view — the only one with which we have at present any con- 
cern. 

We wish that another year an attempt may be made on a larger scale to repeat the 
experiment of a pottery exhibition. Sufficient notice was not given of the intention 
of the managers, and it is evident that the manufacturers need to be spurred to take 
part in what, if they would only do their share, could be made of great value to them- 
selves and to the community. As it is, the chief honors, such as they are, of this 
exhibition rest with the women, who for the most part are amateurs. They even 
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appear as practical improvers in the manufacture, two 
of them, Mrs. Frackelton and Miss Fanny S. Hall, ex- 
hibiting portable kilns of their own invention. Mrs. 
Frackelton 's is a gas-kiln, Miss Hall's is for charcoal ; 
both are ingenious, and both attract much attention. 
In spite of the inconvenient distance from the heart of 
the city of the place of exhibition, the attendance is large 
and increases with every day. All deductions made, the 
managers have every reason to be pleased with the suc- 
cess of their undertaking. Clarence Cook. 



FLOWER PAINTING. 



I. — PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN WATER-COLORS AND 
OILS. 

A CHARITABLE old English artist used to say that 
when he was called upon to admire painted flowers, 
without being enlightened as to their name, he seldom 
trusted to observation, but rather to probabilities, re- 
calling the flowers most likely to be painted under the 
circumstances, and taking the chances of a guess. 
Upon one occasion he was doubtful as to whether a 
neatly mounted water-color contained apple blossoms 
or wild roses ; but he readily quoted a few pretty lines 
that included them both. 

It is not from lack of mathematical accuracy that 
many amateurs fail in painting flowers ; they may count 
petals and stamens, and form leaves with the most pains- 
taking precision, and yet they do not produce anything 
that corresponds to their aims. Flowers, as well as peo- 
ple, have expression, attitude and something very like 
what we call presence ; and they should, when painted, 
impress us at once with their familiar character, and ap- 
peal to our senses, as their prototypes would have done. 
We do not resort to botanical analysis in order to iden- 
tify them ; we accept them as they are placed before 
us — perhaps it is on the wall of a gallery, perhaps it is in 
some dainty setting that fashion has just devised ; they 
must be consistent with their pretentions, but subject 
to the same general principles. 

Fair-sized simple leaves are useful for early practice. 
We will say a piece of English ivy — it may be taken as 
it is growing, out or indoors, or it may be broken off 
and suspended against a neutral background, such as 
an old unpainted board. Fine thread may be used to 
keep it in position, and a cup of water may. be placed 
where it will receive the stem. If there are rootlets 
along the stem, pins may be fixed in them so as to make 
them appear to attach the vine to the board. Have the 
light coming from the left, and turn the board so as to 
make the leaves cast their shadows as positively as pos- 
sible upon it. Place the easel about six feet away, and 
so that you will look to the left side when working. If 
the painting is to be done in oils, have ready a piece of 
canvas, academy board, or oil sketching paper ; if in 
water-colors, a piece of Whatman's best water-color 
paper must be stretched on a board or canvas. The lat- 
ter, when the paper is wet, will hold it more closely to 
its surface. Sketch the ivy with a pencil— first the gen- 
eral direction of the spray, then the leaves, as a mass. 
To draw the individual leaves, carry the leaf stems down 
to the apexes for the midribs ; then, from the same 
starting points, carry out the veins that run to the other 
lobes ; see that their terminations are relatively correct, 
then draw in the outlines. Leaves that are turned at 
various angles, so that parts of outer and inner surfaces 
show, are started on the same plan ; veins and outlines 
will appear and disappear; but by thus starting the 
principal veins as a framework, the leaves are not likely 
to be thrown out of drawing. An ivy leaf is very geo- 
metrical, and if its angles are not consistent, it is pain- 
fully apparent. Look out for leaves that extend them- 
selves horizontally near the level of the eye, and sea* that 
they are duly foreshortened. 

For oils, set the palette with the following colors, be- 
ginning at the projection over the thumb : white, Naples, 
chrome and Indian yellows, rose madder, terre verte, 
raw umber, light zinober green, Antwerp blue and 
ivory black. For the strongest green, mix Antwerp blue 
and Indian yellow ; for the next lighter shade, add a lit- 
tle chrome yellow. The leaves that are not young and 
fresh want a dull green made from blue black and yel- 
low ochre. For the half tints, mix terre verte and rose 
madder ; these, being complementary colors, will produce 
a neutral. The background that has been suggested 
will want white, Naples yellow, raw umber and black, 
mixed so as to give tints ranging from the lightest local 
color to the deepest cast shadows. The tints should be 



mixed with the knife in the middle of the palette and laid 
in their order below the original colors. 

Begin to lay in the background from the upper left- 
hand corner, using a large flat bristle brush. If an old 
board is to be imitated, strokes that will reproduce the 
grain of the wood must be practised on the palette or on 
a piece of material like that which is used for the sketch. 
Knots come in effectively, but they must not be made 
too conspicuous, or they take away from the leaves. 
If a plain neutral screen of paper or cloth has been 
used for a background, it may be copied by making 
short diagonal strokes from left to right, but not per- 
fectly parallel. The direction of the strokes must be 
varied sufficiently to give the effect of coarse hatching. 
Bring the color down among the leaves, but not in hard 
lines around them ; rather carry it thinly on the outlines 
— it will do no harm excepting where the very vivid 
greens are to come: Now take a somewhat smaller 
bristle brush and begin the leaves. Their local color 
always gives way to light and shadow, so but few leaves 
will appear entirely green. Whenever a green is ap- 
plied, it may be carried thinly over into contiguous light 
or shadow ; the latter may afterward be strengthened 
with black, and the former with white and light zinober 
or yellow. Do not soften the different tones together 
too much — sit well back so as not to be alarmed at de- 
cided effects. Resume the background brush in finishing 
outlines, but do not make them too sharp and fine; 
leave them more or less broken, or they will have a hard 
inlaid appearance at a distance. Be sure that the inter- 
mediate gray tones get full justice ; unpractised eyes are 
slow to perceive how they modify the high lights and 
cool the edges of the shadows. By working on the 
background and leaves alternately, and finishing all up 
together, they are kept in perfect harmony. If the study 
cannot be made in one day, it is best to carry the color 
all over the background and bring it thinly on the mar- 
gins of the leaves. If the work is left to dry perceptibly, 
it must become thoroughly dry ; then, upon resuming, 
oil with poppy oil and rub over afterward with a soft 
rag. The background tints that come in contact with 
the leaves must be reproduced and thinned with linseed 
oil, that they may be carried along with the fresh greens 
again without any appearance of patchiness. Make the 
little clinging rootlets with rather stiff color, touching 
lightly with a small brush. When the whole is well 
represented at a proper distance, leave it — over working 
is a bad thing. 

If this study is painted in water-colors a good effect 
may be produced by washing in a mere suggestion of 
the background color, allowing it to extend somewhat 
beyond where the shadows are to fall and then fade off 
on the white paper. Old wood may be imitated by using 
black, raw umber, neutral and cobalt, with a little 
Chinese white added to give more of the solidity per- 
taining to a woody texture. In either case the paper 
must be thoroughly damp. Immersing it in water the 
first time is better than sponging it. For redampening, 
draw a good sized sponge across the back each way, 
until the dampness is as evenly diffused as possible. 
In stretching it is necessary to be. very careful to press 
out air that may prevent the paper from adhering to the 
board or canvas. 

When washing the background around the leaves, 
observe where its tones are consistent with their shad- 
ows and half tints, and carry it directly on them. The 
first green to be applied to the leaves is the lightest and 
brightest — that which is next to the high lights. Then 
comes the general deep green, which may be carried 
well into the shadows. If these and the half tints have 
been well started by the background washes, they may 
be finished by hatching ; otherwise their respective tones 
may be washed or lined in at discretion. 

The Virginia creeper or woodbine is another vine 
that gives good practice and is easily adapted to decora- 
tion. The five leaflets should be drawn by laying in the 
midribs first, that they may be relatively correct. The 
deeply notched varieties are the most showy, but no 
notches should be made with painstaking regularity — the 
notched effect is all that is wanted. These leaves will 
not have such high lights as the smooth ivy. The 
greens will require more yellow and raw Sienna— half 
tints the same. This vine is extremely beautiful in the 
fall, when it gets its crimson and bronze tones, and, at 
the same time, perfects its clusters of purple berries. 
Paint the berries with French ultramarine, rose madder 
and blue black. In oils a touch of white subdued on 
one side by glancing off into the dark color will give the 
high light appearing on many of the berries. A corre- 



sponding effect may be produced in water-colors by 
sparing the light and glancing the color thinly on one 
side of it. Some of the leaves want the brightest mad- 
ders and vermilions, others brown madder and Indian 
yellow, with terre verte and madder lake in the half 
tints. H. C. Gaskin. 

( To be continued.) 



TAPESTR Y PAINTING. 



Tapestry painting is becoming quite widely under- 
stood, and it bids fair to be more popular than ever. 
When first introduced into this country there seemed to 
be a notion that any one with the most elementary 
knowledge of painting had only to buy a set of dyes and 
a piece of any kind of tapestry canvas to be able forth- 
with to produce works of beauty and value. The fallacy 
of this soon made itself apparent, as many a wasted 
canvas and much disappointment and loss of temper 
can testify. Then arose a demand for teachers, and 
they were not forthcoming, except a few who, by dint of 
perseverance and innate ability, had evolved for them- 
selves some kind of order out of the chaos into which 
they had plunged. Some more ambitious spirits, recog- 
nizing a wide field in the future for the art, sought in- 
struction abroad ; but, unfortunately for them, just after 
its revival in its more modern form, tapestry painting 
underwent so many transitions in a short space of time, 
while being brought to its present state of perfection, 
that the student, after having mastered what he fondly 
believed to be the best method, found himself faced 
with the latest improvements, some strides in advance 
of him. Hence arose a curious state of things, inas- 
much as there seemed to be no acknowledged authority 
or clearly recognized method for this kind of painting, 
and painstaking aspirants soon lapsed into a way of 
their own, more or less successful, gleaned from such 
knowledge as they had already acquired, and guided by 
the materials at command. This state of things naturally 
tended to bring tapestry painting with liquid dyes into 
disrepute, and for a time the true art languished, while 
there sprang up in its place the poor substitute of 
using, on canvas, oil colors thinned with turpentine. 

Far be it from me to say that good effects are impos- 
sible of attainment with oils thus used, in the hands of a 
competent artist, and I am ready to admit that with 
aniline dyes of the kind usually imported and sold here, 
beautiful effects may be produced when the colors 
are skilfully manipulated ; but alas ! the beautiful hues 
are very fleeting, although it may be remarked they last 
much longer if used in connection with the medium 
which is made on purpose to go with them ; for that 
has not only the effect of preserving them to a certain 
extent, but it. prevents them sinking away while in use, 
which, without it, they are pretty sure to do. 

The colors essential to the Grente method, which I 
myself use now and which, indeed, is the only one to be 
recommended, are not aniline dyes at all (aniline dyes 
are always more or less fleeting). They are only ten in 
number, and as they are all more or less necessary, it is 
advisable to buy the set, which can be had for $2.50. 
They are designated on the labels as " GreniS's dyes," 
and come in small bottles. They are very powerful, 
however, and must in most cases be diluted with medium 
and water. Except at one or two studios, these colors 
have not been obtainable until within the last few 
months. Now, I am glad to say, they are on the market, 
and for work that needs fixing they are indispensable. 
The list is as follows : Indian yellow, sanguine, brown, 
indigo, ultramarine, cochineal, ponceau, rose, purple, 
emerald green. 

There is a medium prepared to go with them, 
and it must never be left out. A little should be 
mixed with every fresh supply of color taken on the 
palette. On the free use of the medium much of the 
success of the work depends. It not only prevents 
the colors from sinking in, but enables the artist to con- 
trol them in a manner perfectly delightful and surpris- 
ing to those who have found out how unmanageable 
the ordinary dyes oftentimes are. I shall speak of the 
uses of the medium more fully next month, when a lesson 
will be given on the painting of the beautiful design, 
after Watteau, printed on the preceding page. 

It may be well to mention here that it is absolutely 
necessary, as a part of this method, to subject the work, 
when finished, to a steam bath for fully one hour, in or- 
der to fix the dyes. To this end, you must paint on none 
but the best wool canvas ; there is none equal to that 
made by the inventor to imitate the Gobelins stitch, and 
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known as Binant canvas. You cannot fix the dyes by 
steam on linen or cotton, only on wool or pure silk. 

The method for painting on linen is not the same, and 
it is impossible to eradicate or alter mistakes as can be 
done on wool ; therefore, although wool canvas is double 
the price of the best quality of linen, you will find the 
extra money well expended, nor will any one be likely to 
use linen again, after tasting the delights of painting 
with the Grenie dyes on a really good piece of Binant 
wool canvas, aided by the medium mentioned. 

Emma Haywood. 



The bold figure study by Leo Herrmann, given 
opposite, when enlarged will serve 
well for tapestry painting, as a sep- 
arate panel or as one of a set of 
panels for a folding screen. Similar 
figures to go with it for this latter pur- 
pose will be given later. Use Binant 
wool canvas, Grenie's dyes and medium. 
Let the scheme of color be as follows : 
Rich red brown breeches and waistcoat ; 
Gobelins blue sleeves and feather. Tan- 
colored boots, gloves and hat ; old-gold 
sash ; steel scabbard and sword. For 
rich red brown, mix for the shadows 
sanguine and ponceau with a little in- 
digo. Never omit to add a small 
quantity of medium to all the colors on 
the palette, and work it well into them 
before using. When the shadows are 
dry, scrub in the lightest tint. For this, 
take yellow with a little ponceau, which, 
in proper proportions, gives a mahogany 
shade. When it is half dry, add some 
of the shadow color to the light tint and 
work in the half tones, thus blending 
the two. For Gobelins blue, mix indigo 
and cochineal for the shadows ; for the 
palest shade, ultramarine, only very pale. 
Always pass the light tint over the 
shadows as well as the light parts, mak- 
ing the canvas thoroughly wet. For 
the half tints, first paint in a shade com- 
posed of the three colors already used ; 
then, while it is still wet, work in a very 
little complementary color made with 
sanguine and yellow. For the tan color, 
let the shadows be of sanguine, yellow 
and a little indigo mixed. Light wash 
same as for coat, only rather less pon- 
ceau ; half tones, all these colors com- 
bined. To paint the old-gold sash it 
would be best to scrub in first over the 
whole of it the palest shade. Take 
yellow, much diluted with medium and 
water, with just one drop of ponceau 
added ; for the shadows make rather a 
green gold with yellow, . sanguine and 
indigo. Be careful not to put in these 
shadows too dark. For steel color, use 
indigo with a touch of cochineal and 
yellow in it. For the face, first put in 
the markings of the eye, eyebrow and 
nostril with sanguine, rather strong. 
To do this, use the finest brush you can 
obtain, made of very hard bristle and 
reduced to a chisel-shaped edge. For 
the half tone in the socket of the eye, 
use a paler shade of sanguine. When 
this is thoroughly dry, scrub in over all, 
except the white of the eye, of a tint 
sanguine well mixed with plenty of 
medium so pale as to be scarcely ap- 
preciable. When this tone is nearly dry, 
the fiery color produced by the strong markings with 
sanguine must be reduced by painting into them a bright 
yellowish green, composed of indigo and yellow. Use 
brown for the dark shades in the hair, with a little indigo 
worked into the lights. The ruffle is shaded with pale 
gray, made with indigo, cochineal and yellow. 



should the design not be required intact ; it is, however, 
very beautiful and harmonious as a whole. Fine Binant 
wool canvas is the best to work on ; its natural creamy 
color can be made to do duty for a background, so sav- 
ing much labor. If another tint should be preferred, the 
very palest sky blue would set off the flowers and orna- 
ment very well. For this tint use indigo much diluted 
with medium and water. The flowers must be of very 
delicate hues, the green leaves soft and pale, a good 
deal varied in color, with sharp touches here and there 
to make them stand out. The dove-color for the birds 
is procured by mixing cochineal, indigo and yellow 
with a touch of burnt Sienna to warm the gray thus 
obtained. The ornament must be painted in gold shad- 
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The lower part of the Louis XVI. floral design given 
on this page would make a beautiful screen ; the upper 
part is well suited for a chair-back. The group with 
doves would make an elegant cushion ; indeed, the dif- 
ferent groups would be made to serve many purposes 
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ing to brown. For this let yellow only serve for the high 
lights, for the shadows yellow, burnt Sienna and a little 
indigo mixed together. Add a little red in parts to give 
variety. The ribbons and floating, festooned scarf may 
be of Gobelins blue, made by mixing a little cochineal 
with indigo for the shadows and afterward washing over 
all the very palest tint of ultramarine. Be careful to keep 
the edges clean and clear without making them hard. 
Follow carefully the relations of light and shade when 
working in color ; otherwise the design will not stand out 
as it should do. There is a good deal of detail to be 
mastered, and if the work is to be successful care and 
patience must be exercised. E. H. 



The design for a Royal Worcester vase given with 
this number is admirably suited for working in three 
shades of gold. Color need be used only for the band 
which forms the background. 

Before beginning the decoration, wipe the vase all over 
with turpentine and dry it with a clean rag ; then mark 
with a pencil or transfer paper the exact place for the 
band. First tint the whole of the vase 
except the space between the lines for 
the band, the handle and the rim. Do 
this with vellum No. i, unless you pre- 
fer a full shade of cream color, in 
which case use vellum No. 2. Put out 
enough of the powder to tint the surface 
to be covered ; grind it with turpentine 
until the mixture is smooth. No. 2 will 
be found much harder to grind than No. 
1. When the mixture is smooth, add 
some copaiba, which is sold properly pre- 
pared for the purpose. Thoroughly com- 
bine the ingredients, making the fluid of 
a creamy consistency, but thin enough to 
run easily from the brush. Apply the 
mixture, directly it is made, with a broad, 
flat tinting brush, as quickly and evenly 
as possible. Then, with a pouncer made 
of cotton wool tied up in a fine piece of 
old cambric — or, better still, part of an 
old silk handkerchief — pounce gently yet 
briskly until all brush marks disappear 
and you have a perfectly evenly blended 
tint. The tint is apt to become dry so 
quickly that not a moment must be lost 
between applying it and pouncing it. If 
it is not laid on satisfactorily, scrape it 
ail off with a palette knife at once ; then 
mix the tint with a little more copaiba to 
make it workable, and apply it as before. 
For the background color on the band 
take turquoise blue and treat it in exactly 
the same manner- as you treated the vel- 
lum, going over the whole band before 
tracing on the design. 

When these two grounds are perfectly 
dry, trace the design on very carefully 
with transfer paper and an ivory tracer. 
Then, with a sharp steel eraser, scrape 
the ground off within the lines of the de- 
sign, or use the rubbing-out paste, which 
is especially prepared. If the paste is 
used, great care must be exercised not to 
touch any part of the ground with it. 
Apply the paste by means of a soft rag 
over the end of a blunt-pointed instru- 
ment. 

The vase is now ready for the applica- 
tion of the gold paste. The brushes 
used are those sold for china painting 
generally. Some fine-pointed elastic trac- 
ing brushes must be selected for laying 
on the gold paste in fine raised lines. 
For the flatter, broad washes of gold paste 
a brush with a square end will be found 
most convenient. It is not easy for be- 
ginners to manage the gold paste ; it re- 
quires practice and patience to become 
expert at it. Unless the execution is 
neat the design will lose considerably in 
effect. 
Put some of the powder for gold paste on a six-inch 
tile with a little turpentine ; grind it thoroughly with a 
steel palette knife until it is perfectly smooth. So long 
as it is in the least gritty you must continue to grind it. 
A few minutes ought to suffice. When it is ready, add 
some drops of fat oil, incorporating them well. If the 
mixture is too liquid, breathe on it while still working it 
with the knife. This will cause it to stiffen. Now, 
with a brush of a size suited to the design, lay on the 
paste with broad, sweeping strokes, following the direc- 
tion and feeling of the design as you would in paint- 
ing with color. Lay the paste on more thickly in the 
shadows than on the lights. When this preliminary 



